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minister could ask the king to create sufficient new peers to carry
through the House of Lords a measure clearly demanded by the
people.1 It was therefore decided to hold a secret conference of
the leaders of both parties, four from each party, to see if they
could find an agreed solution. At the best, this might solve the
whole problem; at the worst, it would give the new king time
to 6find his feet'. The Conference lasted through the summer
months., but failed to reach agreement. Its secrets were well
kept at the time, but we now know that the rival leaders agreed
on the two main principles of the Parliament bill: (i) that the
Lords should in foture have no power to touch cmoney bills',
i.e. Budgets; and (ii) that any other bill should become law if it
passed the House of Lords in three successive sessions, i.e. three
years running. The breakdown occurred because the Conser-
vatives insisted on excluding from these arrangements any bill
altering the constitution itself, for example, a bill giving home
rule to Ireland. This the Liberals could not accept even if they
had wanted to, for Home Rule had been put back into their party
programme and they were once again dependent on the Irish for
their majority in the House of Commons.

The Parliament Act. So parliament was again dissolved, and
the election of December 1910 gave almost exactly the same
result as that of January. Actually^ the Liberals lost three seats
and the Conservatives one, Labour and the Irish each gaining
two. The Parliament bill was introduced and passed the House
of Commons, and now the extraordinary state of indiscipline in
the Conservative party revealed itself. Though both Balfour
and Lansdowne were in favour of letting the bill through, a large
section of the peers, the 'Die-hards'2 as they were called, deter-
mined to defeat it if possible. Lansdowne had to persuade a
number of his party to vote/or the bill (instead of merely abstain-
ing from voting at all) in order to get it through and avoid the
alternative of having the House of Lords swamped by a host of
Liberal new-comers. For Asquith not only had the King's assent

1 It was a threat to create new peers that persuaded the House of Lords
to accept the Reform Bill of 1832.

* The nickname of the Middlesex regiment, the 'Old 57thJ; it was now
first ^introduced into politics and has been used since for any policy of
obstinate opposition to change.